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MARY IRENE ATKINSON 


I‘ THE death of Mary Irene Atkinson on November 7, 1943, children 
throughout the country lost one of their most devoted and beloved friends. 

Miss Atkinson, out of her varied experience with public and private social 
services, never failed to throw the spotlight on the child and his needs. As a 
member of the Board of Directors of the American Public Welfare Association, 
she was constantly relied upon and looked to for insight and guidance on child 
welfare services in a nation-wide program of public welfare. Her experience 
as State Director of Ohio’s child welfare program, as a member of the staff and 
later of the Board of the Child Welfare League of America, together with her 
responsibilities as a member of the ieee cau work er of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, equipped her with a delicacy of touch and 
with the breadth of experience which are mirrored in the pattern of child 
welfare services throughout the forty-eight states. 

Miss Atkinson’s contribution as a member of the staff of the United States 
Children’s Bureau in projecting child welfare services into the states’ patterns 
of public welfare services wil long be remembered. Into all the variety of 
state public welfare settings, she wove child welfare so that it became a part 
of the warp and woof of the total pattern. Although she possessed a winged 
touch in her sensitivity to the meaning of child nen, she never failed to be 
practical and realistic and held firmly to the belief that public services to children 
are more effective as they are an integrated and accepted part of public welfare 
services. Through her counsel and guidance to the states, child welfare services 
have taken root in the communities where children live. It was fortunate 
indeed that when federal funds were made available to the states in 1935 on 
a grant-in-aid basis, she became Director of Child Welfare Services and was 
given responsibility by the Children’s Bureau for channeling these funds to 
the states. 

Mary Irene’s warmth and sparkle, which her friends in the field of social 
work knew and loved, will be missed, but the gift she gave them is indestruc- 
tible. To child welfare, over and above the usual equipment of trained skill, 
she brought a body of knowledge which is not in the book but must be taught 
b onan of mouth. Because her associates found it sound to the core, 
philosoph will live and continue to influence the development of child welfare 
services throughout the country. Those of us who have been enriched by our 
associations with her are filled with humility in the knowledge that 

“It is enough of honor for one lifetime 
to have known her better than the rest have known.” 


—Loula Dunn 


Commissioner of Public Welfare 
Alabama 





























EQITURIAL 





YEAR’S END 

RADITIONALLY, the end of the year is a 
‘[ ime for review, reflection and resolu- 

tion. It is particularly appropriate now 
that public welfare programs be subjected 
to these “three R’s.” With the war program 
well under way, and the air full of talk 
(cautious, to be sure) about the end of 
hostilities and the peace to follow, we shall 
do well to see what we have done, consider 
how we might improve it, and plan for 
the period ahead. 

Much has been written about good social 
work practice and effective organization 
and administration. Less attention has 
been devoted to policy and purpose, be- 
yond the general proposition that we are 
concerned with helping people. Might this 
not be an appropriate time for unhurried, 
armchair thought? Listed below are a few 
suggested elements which seem to us funda- 
mental to the effective accomplishment of 
our general purpose. The list is admittedly 
incomplete. It is presented in the hope that 
everyone will criticize it for the important 
omissions that come to mind. 

The maintenance and encouragement of 
the dignity, independence, and self-respect 
of the individuals who are served by public 
welfare programs. Are they courteously 
treated, even under trying circumstances? 
Is assistance given in honest recognition 
of need, or do repressive agency policies 
and attitudes encourage worry and self- 
reproach as additional obstacles to inde- 
pendence? 

The availability of services to all indi- 
viduals in need of them, regardless of race, 
creed, political belief, citizenship, resi- 
dence, or moral habits. Obviously, few 
agencies operate on as broad a basis as 
this suggests, but can we accept the desir- 
ability of this goal? Is there a real con- 
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viction that all people in need of our serv- 
ice should be assisted, or are we concerned 
only with helping “our own,” in one sense 
or another? 

Recognition of the primary importance 
of rehabilitation, physical or social. Are 
policies and procedures of the agency de- 
signed to return individuals to self-support? 
(This should not be confused with policies 
and procedures geared solely to public 
economy and designed merely to shift the 
dependency to some other resource.) Is 
adequate use being made of the facilities 
of other agencies, both public and private? 

Acceptance of responsibility to the public 
for the performance of the public welfare 
job. Does the agency really act as the 
eyes and ears of the public as well as its 
hands in dealing with individual need? 
Are conditions as well as agency activities 
reported to the public? 

Public welfare has too long been re- 
garded by too many people as a dreary 
business, dealing only in troubles, and at- 


' tempting only to meet them on a “first-aid” 


basis. The biggest and most satisfying op- 
portunity that lies ahead is to develop a 
positive, constructive, dynamic program of 
service that will open a more promising 
future to people. It will take imagination, 
devotion, and clear thinking, not only on 
the part of planners, but also by many 
local officials and workers. 


MORE QUESTIONS 


ITH THIS issue, PuBLic WELFARE 
Weicsstins its first year. Its readers 
are cordially invited to let the editor know 
what they think of it. Have we presented 
too much material of limited interest? To 
what problems have we devoted too little 
attention? Criticisms of this sort will be a 
valuable guide to future policy. 











PUSTWAR WELFARE PROBLEMS’ 


by CHARLES P. TAFT 


Director, Community War Services, Federal Security Agency 





HAVE BEEN asked to talk to you today 
about postwar welfare problems. The 
most important commentary on that title 

is that almost anything called a “post” 
problem is without doubt already with us 
in some communities and with respect to 
some people. 

Although we used the adjective “de- 
fense” we faced “war production” prob- 
lems and “war mobilization” problems long 
before Pearl Harbor. In the same way, 
now before the actual armistice or signing 
of peace treaties in the several theaters of 
war, we are faced with “postwar problems” 
—that is, problems which grow out of the 
constant “reconversions” in industrial and 
agricultural production plans and even out 
of the partial demobilization of the armed 
forces daily taking place. 


PostwaR ProspLtems ARE HERE 


I WANT to point out in more detail the 
fallacy of the idea that we are going to 
wake up one bright day in the future with 
a set of brand new problems which we can 
classify as postwar welfare problems. Some 
of the problems public and private welfare 
agencies face now were with us during those 
troubled years when we rather inaccurately 
termed them “peacetime welfare prob- 
lems.” We are now calling them “wartime 
welfare problems,” and sometime in the 
future we may fall into the habit of calling 





*An address before the regional meeting of the 
American Public Welfare Association in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, October 21, 1943. Mr. Taft has since 
left the Federal Security Agency to serve as Special 
Adviser on Supply and Resources in the United States 
Department of State. 
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them “postwar welfare problems.” It is, 
of course, true that the extent and emphasis 
of the problems vary from year to year 
with economic and social trends. The readi- 
ness of the public to support remedial meas- 
ures also varies greatly; but the essential 
nature of welfare problems remains much 
the same throughout the years. 

“Postwar welfare problems” grow out 
of the stupendous adjustments which the 
American economy will certainly have to 
make after hostilities are over and to some 
extent even before that time. These adjust- 
ments will probably be going on simultan- 
eously: specifically, reconversion of a large 
part of our industries from war production 
to peace production accompanied by re- 
employment of the labor force in those 
industries, requiring a vast reshvMing of 
the population; and finally demot ilization 
and re-employment of the men ani women 
in the armed services. 

We can get some idea of the size of the 
coming adjustment if we remember that, 
within three years, more than six million 
Americans have migrated to centers of war 
production, while more than ten million 
men and women have been mobilized into 
the armed forces. 


THe RoLe or WELFARE AGENCIES 


\ on DEMANDS upon public and private 
welfare agencies for assistance and 
other services to persons affected by these 
adjustments will vary greatly. They will 
depend primarily on the extent to which 
private employers, labor unions, farmers’ 
organizations, and federal, state, and local 
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governmental agencies plan the orderly 
conversion of agriculture and industry to 
peacetime production, and plan, also, the 
effective absorption of the men and women 
demobilized from the armed services. 

The demands on welfare agencies will 
depend, also, upon the extent to which fed- 
eral and state agencies responsible for old- 
age and survivors’ insurance, and unem- 
ployment and workmen’s compensation are 
ready to deal in their respective fields with 
the economic need which will unavoidably 
accompany re-direction of ex-servicemen 
and war production workers into peacetime 
jobs. 

The opportunity of welfare agencies to 
do their part of the job will depend, too, 
upon the extent of acceptance by the public, 
by employers, and by politicians of the 
important place and effective role of wel- 
fare agencies in this process of readjust- 
ment. If they continue to be looked upon 
as soft-headed stimulators of relief rolls, 
instead of as intelligent service agencies 
skilled in dealing with complicated human 
problems in workers’ families, they won’t 
be given the chance to perform the service. 

Because all these factors I have men- 
tioned affect the character and extent of 
problems faced by public and private wel- 
fare agencies, it is impossible for me to 
make more than “guesstimates”—as Time 


calls them—about postwar welfare prob- 
lems. 


ForECAST OF PROBLEMS 


A’ WE look into the future let’s keep in 
mind certain facts of past experience. 
History tells us, first, that fears of a deep 
depression after the fighting is over are 
not always justified. When a nation has 
concentrated its energies for several years 
on production of war materials, the 
dammed-up demand for consumer goods 
has usually become so overwhelming as 


to postpone the danger of a major depres- 
sion for some time. After the last world 
war, you will remember, the real collapse 
did not come for ten years, although there 
was a brief depression in 1920 and plenty 
of unemployment during the Twenties. Yet 
during the first world war we hardly got 
to the point of real and lasting restrictions 
on consumer goods generally. 

This time, while we certainly cannot yet 
complain of hardship, the process of con- 
version to war production is much more 
complete, and we have made more consid- 
erable effort to keep civilian consumption 
within reasonable bounds. For this reason 
I think we can expect an even greater back- 
log of consumer demand this time. Our 
investments on a large scale in non-negoti- 
able war bonds should be mentioned as 
another contributing factor. They can be 
cashed in before maturity, even though at 
a discount. 

Last time, you will remember, the war 
ended with breath-taking suddenness, and 
war workers came streaming out of quickly 
silent factories. The course of the present 
war indicates the probable defeat of the 
enemy in Europe a good deal sooner than 
the complete subjection of Japan. We know 
that the Japanese enemy is no pushover. 
Nevertheless the elimination of the Euro- 
pean front should make possible a more 
gradual and better planned transition from 
war to peace, with some preliminary ex- 
pansion of civilian economy in the process. 

We can be pretty sure, however, that both 
the adjustments I have mentioned—indus- 
trial conversion and demobilization of the 
armed forces—however gradual and well- 
planned, will result in at least temporary 
unemployment for a large number of mar- 
ginal workers now in the tight labor market, 
who are likely to be the first to be dropped 
from the payrolls. (I mean, of course, the 
unskilled, the handicapped, the aged, the 
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young, women workers, and perhaps mi- 
nority groups.) 

There will be technological unemploy- 
ment too—for example, among young 
workers who have special war production 
skills not needed in such quantity in peace- 
time. 

There will be stranded war workers in 
communities (I hope limited in number) 
where temporary wartime industries will 
not be converted to peacetime production. 

There will be family maladjustments 
due to the return of ex-servicemen, and to 
the probable effort to get women out of the 
labor market and back into the homes 
again. 

There will be the economic distress 
among disabled ex-servicemen and _ their 
families and among survivors of servicemen 
who have been killed, and among those who 
live in areas where costs of living are such 
that compensation is inadequate to meet 
minimum requirements. The pressures to 
“take care of the boys who served” will 
be very great, but government allowances 
are sometimes slow, and increases justified 
by rising costs of living are frequently 
delayed. 

And finally, there will be the economic 
need of servicemen’s dependents (many of 
them ex-ADC, OAA, or AB cases) who have 
been receiving servicemen’s dependents’ al- 
lowances from the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. Benefits will probably terminate six 
months after the war, and these dependents 
may have to be reinstated on the assistance 
rolls at least temporarily. 

You are and will be facing problems of 
this type to an increasing extent as the 
war progresses. 

I should like to suggest today, however, 
that there is a preventive role which public 
and private welfare agencies can play in 
cooperation with other community groups 
which are interested in planning not for a 
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return to pre-war conditions, but for a more 
progressive step toward freedom from want. 


COOPERATION IN PLANNING 


W: ARE seeing at the present time the 
beginnings of a ferment throughout 
this country of thinking and planning 
among political and social groups. One 
of your first projects, it seems to me, should 
be to get acquainted with the various na- 
tional, state, and local enterprises in plan- 
ning, and to cooperate with them as much 
as you can. You should be concerned, for 
example, in the work of the Inter-State 
Committee on Postwar Reconstruction and 
Development. This committee grew out of 
the parallel action of four regional confer- 
ences held last spring under the auspices of 
the Council of State Governments. Its mem- 
bership is composed of representatives of 
regional committees which in turn are made 
up of state officials and legislators. 

Under the chairmanship of Governor 
O’Conor of Maryland, who is also President 
of the Council of State Governments, this 
interstate group was set up to promote 
unified action among all the states and to 
draw up plans and programs for considera- 
tion by the several states. 

Some of the Committee’s preliminary rec- 
ommendations are specific and could be 
acted upon now by the various states. If 
you have not already done so, I would rec- 
ommend that you study these specific and 
immediate suggestions which are contained 
in the report of the group. The Council of 
State Governments in Chicago can furnish 
you with copies of this report. Local public 
and private welfare agencies will want to 
participate in the recommended process of 
study. You will find the support of these 
state and local committees helpful in what- 
ever action you as representatives of the 
welfare field may decide to promote to fit 
into an over-all state or community plan. 
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You will want to be familiar also with 
the Committee on Economic Development. 
This is an organization of forward-looking 
businessmen, headed by Paul Hoffman of 
Studebaker whom you may know also in 
connection with his work for United China 
Relief. This Committee on Economic De- 
velopment has undertaken the study of post- 
war economic problems through local com- 
mittees and is considering especially how 
industry and business, both large and small, 
can assist at the birth of a healthy and 
prosperous peacetime economy—one which 
will avoid this time the pitfalls of section- 
alism and short-sighted self-interest. 

I am not suggesting that welfare agencies 
can necessarily always work very closely 
or easily with this kind of organization but 
it is typical of the best efforts of private 
enterprise and the fruits of its work should 
have far-reaching effects on your own prob- 
lems and your own planning. 

Wherever you come in contact locally 
with the members of these various postwar 
planning groups, you have an important 
job of education to perform—education of 
other public officials (especially legisla- 
tors), industrialists, businessmen, person- 
nel departments, and labor relations peo- 
ple—about the services that welfare agen- 
cies are furnishing, can furnish, and will 
furnish, to workers. Personnel managers 
of progressive companies, for example, 
should be the best salesmen of your serv- 
ices to the plant management and workers. 

Another area of cooperation to be ex- 
plored by public and private welfare agen- 
cies, is, I believe, in the work of state and 
local defense and war councils. These 
councils, as you well know, vary in their 
effectiveness with the strength of local lead- 
ership and the background of political and 
social health of the communities they serve. 
Wherever you can encourage and strengthen 
the hand of a defense council you are 


strengthening the social fabric of the com- 
munity. The good ones represent commu- 
nity organization to meet the present emer- 
gency, and that, as you well know, is the 
best foundation for meeting the emergen- 
cies of the postwar adjustment. 


EXTENSION OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 


| ype VITAL interest of public and 
private welfare agencies should be the 
expansion of old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance and the improvement of unemploy- 
ment compensation programs. Since you 
are now being called upon and will be in- 
creasingly responsible for supplementing 
compensation and insurance benefits where 
gaps develop and flat-rate benefits fail to 
cover cases of need, it is up to you to sup- 
port actively all reasonable expansion of 
state and federal programs in this field and 
to keep your assistance programs flexible 
so that they can supplement the insurance 
as needed. As more people come under 
the coverage of insurances of various types, 
fewer will have to ask for assistance. As 
more social risks are covered by good sys- 


_ tems of social insurance, systems in which 


government, industry, and individual all 
share the cost, there will be less need for 
you to “pick up the pieces.” There is no 
question of competition between the social 
insurance and assistance programs. The 
goal of any public welfare director should 
be to work himself out of a job by actively 
helping to eliminate eventually the need 
of people for economic assistance. This 
can be accomplished when more workers 
have built up benefit protection against the 
hazards of age, unemployment, illness, and 
death. This process is going on all the time 
and as those risks are covered for more 
and more people through increased savings 
and participation in contributing insurance 
programs, welfare agencies can, increas- 
ingly, develop their capacities for service 
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to working people in the whole community 
instead of only to that unfortunate group 
called in the last depression the “unemploy- 
ables.” 

But there are many hurdles in the path 
of an ideal social insurance program which 
covers all risks, and in the meantime you 
will be wise to fortify your organizations 
and stretch your resources and keep your 
assistance programs flexible, so that you 
may be prepared to cushion the shocks that 
we know are ahead. With this in mind, I 
urge you now to study carefully the extent 
to which your state and local assistance 
programs for the aged, the blind, the de- 
pendent children, and other groups are 
capable of shouldering heavier burdens. 


Pusiic RELATIONS 


= KNOw better than I the handicaps of 
bad state organization, clumsy admin- 
istrative procedures, restrictive administra- 
tive policies such as flat-rate payments 
even in states which have perfectly ade- 
quate laws. These are, I know, the types 
of problems with which you wrestle from 
day to day. They should and do demand 
your constant attention; but you cannot 
crack these problems alone. You need the 
backing of legislative groups, both state 
and local, of private groups, of community 
leaders, of labor leaders, and finally of the 
citizens themselves. They must be kept 
constantly aware of your objectives and 
your problems. 

You will admit, I am sure, that social 
agencies have not always done a good job 
of public relations. Let me plead with you 
to give thought and time to interpreting the 
work of your agencies to the public, in 
very specific terms, showing what you do, 
how essential it is, and why nobody else 
can do it quite as well. My own experi- 
ence in community chest work and for the 
past couple of years in the Federal Security 
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Agency convinces me that one of the biggest 
jobs before all of us in the welfare field 
is to sell our service to the people, to im- 
portant and influential people, of course, 
but equally to “unimportant people,” for 
in this field there are really no “unimpor- 
tant” people. 

To cultivate the understanding of legis- 
lators while at home, and of community 
groups responsible for fund raising is cer- 
tainly important. To cultivate “the man on 
the street” is absolutely essential for, in the 
long run, he supports or rejects your pro- 
gram as a taxpayer or a contributor to 
private fund raising. How many agencies, 
even those who are part of community 
chests, take the trouble to do this—except 
perhaps at Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
during campaigns? Except at these times, 
how much educational publicity is given 
the problems of our fellow citizens who are 
without the minimum requirements of food, 
shelter, clothing, and medical care—to say 
nothing of decent home life? How well 
have we succeeded in bringing home to in- 
dustry and business the fact that assistance 
is not only a humanitarian necessity but 
also a stimulant to consumer demand and, 
therefore, to the profits of industry and 
business? How vividly have we portrayed 
the waste in terms of human values, in 
productive capacity so essential to win- 
ning the war, and finally in taxpayers’ dol- 
lars, that results from pinching and cutting 
down the work of welfare agencies? The 
professional field of welfare cannot be 
proud of the fact that so few states and 
municipalities have put into practice the 
knowledge I suppose we must have on how 
to rehabilitate relief clients into productive 
workers. We ought to be ashamed of our 
failure to sell politicians and the public 
on the urgency of welfare work and the 
contribution of social work to the solution 
of many personal and economic problems 
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which reduce the efficiency and well-being 
of war workers. 

If welfare agencies have not succeeded 
in getting themselves and their work the 
recognition and public acceptance they 
must have to do a fully effective job, it is 
partly, of course, because they have been 
so deeply immersed in that job. I would 
not for a moment minimize the difficulties 
and heartbreaks inherent in the struggle 
to attack great problems with small re- 
sources. I am sure that often you feel as 
if you were trying to slay a dragon with 
a toothpick. 

Nevertheless, David did a pretty good 
job on Goliath, and I have every confidence 
that there is in your ranks enough courage 
and enthusiasm and wisdom to deal with 
the giant problems coming up the path and 
nearly on our doorsteps. 


EMPLOYMENT THE REMEDY FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


M* of the points which I have raised 
have been on the remedial side. It 


seems to me, however, that the answer to 


our postwar problems of possible unem- . 


ployment, stated affirmatively, must come 
from employment. Employment can come 
through adequate public services and also 
adequate private enterprise regulated by 
appropriate public controls continued from 
wartime as long as necessary. 

Public services mean services to increase 
health and physical fitness—in housing, in 
education for both adults and children, in 
recreation for all groups, in protective law 
enforcement, as well as all other appro- 
priate and necessary services best rendered 
by public agencies for the community as a 
whole. 

Employment must be stimulated by pri- 
vate industry and the Government for “par- 
tial producers”—old people, handicapped, 
blind, etc.—employment opportunity simi- 


lar to that which they have on the farm. 
There they pull their weight in the boat. 
They are entitled also to real jobs in indus- 
try, adapted of course to their capacities. 

Public works programs will not accom- 
plish all the results which many people 
have predicted. Public works programs 
give employment to engineers and archi- 
tects, contractors, building trades, and un- 
skilled labor, but they cannot employ every- 
one who needs a job. Public works can 
only replace private employment in con- 
struction. The shelves of public works, 
so frequently referred to, are, in my judg- 
ment, of extremely limited value because 
they are never thoroughly screened until 
the money is actually available to proceed 
with their development. This causes de- 
lays in construction and affects the extent 
to which such public works programs can 
give employment promptly when private 
industry is unable to absorb all labor 
supply. 

In the end the only cure for unemploy- 
ment is regular employment and that must 
come through adequate private enterprise, 
under government stimulus and controls, 
but encouraged by government policies. 
No government program can give real jobs 
to all those who need them. 

In all these economic operations which 
I’ve been mentioning welfare services are 
a lubricating element. Our welfare plat- 
form, recently formulated to guide to our 
regional staff and active public and private 
welfare agencies, is designed to stimulate 
our thinking as well as that of these agen- 
cies, about services to people who are work- 
ing or are in the process of transferring 
from one job to another. We who have a 
responsibility for the planning or provision 
of welfare services must constantly re- 
appraise our work, so that services will not 
only be available when needed but will be 
adapted to the new group requiring them. 








HUW CAN A PROGRAM FOR CARE UF THE 
CHROUNICALLY ILL ANU AGED 
BE INTEGRATED? (Concluded) 


A CASE REPORT OF EXPERIENCE IN ONE STATE 


by ELLEN C. POTTER, M.D., F.A.C.P., Director, and LAURA HOWELL and 
MARIAN LOCKWOOD, Field Representatives, Division of Medicine and Inspection 
of Private Institutions, in cooperation with MARC DOWDELL, Director, Division 
of Old Age Assistance, New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies 





ONMOUTH County, New Jersey, has 
M served to demonstrate the develop- 
ment of a program of care for the 
aged and chronically ill. It was not en- 
cumbered by an existing “poor house” or 
“almshouse” institution, controlled - by 
vested interests, overgrown with barnacles 
of maladministration and community prej- 
udice. 

What chance has a county to create with- 
in the four walls of an existing almshouse 
an infirmary for the chronically ill which 
can win the respect of its constituency? 
Within the identical state and county gov- 
ernmental structure Morris County under- 
took to demonstrate the possibility. 


Morris County MopERNIzES WELFARE 
SERVICE 


ec County, like Monmouth, is semi- 
rural, with a portion of the county 
within easy commuting distance of New 
York. In both area (480 square miles) and 
population (125,732 in 1940), it is slightly 
smaller than Monmouth. The Picatinny 
Arsenal and the Hercules Powder Corpora- 
tion, in wartime, bring thousands of work- 
ers into the territory which is served by 
good roads. 

The story of the “poor house” dates back 


200 years. “Men, women, children, and 
even whole families were committed there. 
Some were sold for labor, some ran away, 
many died there,” says the Acting Director 
of the County Welfare Board. 

In 1899 a new building was constructed 
providing for custodial care, but the old 
idea of running a “poor farm” persisted, 
with an increasing inmate census and fur- 
ther expansion of the building in 1918. 
Fortunately, the state hospital for the men- 
tally ill, a near neighbor after 1875, made 
mental cases a rare problem for this alms- 
house. 

The name of the institution was changed 
from “almshouse” to “welfare house” un- 
der permissive legislation of 1924, but the 
spirit of the old order remained until the 
County Welfare Board for Old Age As- 
sistance was established in 1931 and be- 
came responsible for the administration of 


the Welfare House. 


The Approach to Modernization 


On request, a special study was made by 
the Medical and Inspection Division of the 
Department of Institutions and Agencies 
and recommendations for the adaptation 
of the institution to the care of the chroni- 
cally ill were carried forward. 
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Chief among the recommendations was 
the employment as superintendent of a 
graduate registered nurse, with institutional 
administrative experience. This appoint- 
ment was made in 1935. It was recom- 
mended that farm activities be controlled 
by the Freeholders and that county prison 
labor be used when possible. (The utiliza- 
tion of prison labor has now become an 
accomplished fact on the farm; the laundry 
of the Welfare House is done at the county 
jail; and the milk supply is provided by 
the dairy of the County Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium, which is a near neighbor.) 

Structural changes were negligible save 
for correction of fire hazards in a non- 
fireproof building, improved kitchen equip- 
ment and food service, adapted to the needs 
of the aged, and reorganization of housing 
space for classification of inmates and for 
accommodation of the professional staff. 
The cost of these changes were easily met 
during the depression. 

During the past ten years hospital equip- 
ment has been added. The spirit of the 
institution, however, “changed overnight” 
from a custodial one to one of social under- 
standing and good nursing care, under the 
leadership of the County Welfare Board. 

The Welfare House has a capacity of 90. 
On January 1, 1943, it had a population 
of 80, classified as follows: male, 61; fe- 
males, 19; white, 79; Negro, 1; only 14 
were less than 65 years old. Of these 80, 
five were totally helpless bed patients, 25 
were bedridden, 20 ambulatory, and 6 
blind. The remainder were unemployable 
and homeless. 

The medical classifications were: 30 ar- 
teriosclerosis, 8 arthritis, 8 hemiplegia, 7 
cardio-nephritis, 6 cataracts, 5 diabetics, 
with fracture of femur, asthma, epilepsy, 
and neuritis making up the remainder. 

Personnel to serve this group now num- 
ber 15: the superintendent (a registered 


nurse), two registered nurse supervisors, a 
visiting physician, two attendants, two or- 
derlies, two helpers, and a cook, a maid, 
a fireman, a porter, and a farmer. 

A complete physical examination is made 
of all admissions and regular and frequent 
visits are made by the physician. A Was- 
sermann test, urinary examination, and any 
other tests necessary to a diagnosis are pro- 
vided. Cancer cases are not received. Pa- 
tients with acute illness, beyond the capac- 
ity of the infirmary to handle, are trans- 
ferred to the general hospital at the county 
seat where special physiotherapy, X-ray, 
and dental care are provided. The Free- 
holders make an appropriation to the gen- 
eral hospital for this purpose. 

Each patient’s record consists of his 
social history, which may later have a 
bearing on eligibility for old-age assistance; 
admission medical record, nursing notes, 
progress notes, laboratory reports; record 
of personal possessions brought to the Wel- 
fare House; and all correspondence relat- 
ing to the patient and his needs. 

There is no formal occupational therapy 
activity but informal hand-work is encour- 
aged and various civic groups in the county 
provide a full and varied social program 
throughout the year. 

The expenditures for operation of the 
Welfare House in 1942 were $24,000 and 
the anticipated budget for 1943 was $26,- 
000. 


The County Welfare Board and Relief 


Morris County, when it established the 
County Welfare Board for old age assist- 
ance, went “all out,” by referendum, de- 
claring the county the unit for the adminis- 
tration of general relief, departing (under 
permissive legislation) from the colonial 
tradition of municipal administration of 
outdoor relief. 

This has resulted in improved standards 
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of relief in the municipal units and has 
brought the incidence of chronic illness 
directly to the attention of the board. Even 
so, the Acting Director states, “We have no 
way of determining the total number of 
chronically ill, aged, and infirm persons 
in Morris County. Although the Visiting 
Nurse Association, as a case finding organ- 
ization, is doing splendid work, we believe 
there must be a great number of people 
who are not receiving adequate care and 
who are unknown to any social agency.” 


The Welfare Board and Licensed 
Nursing Homes 


Licensed nursing homes receive not only 
public wards but private patients. In Mor- 
ris County six licensed homes are available 
but their beds are largely occupied by 
private patients at higher rates ($20 to $35 
per week) than the Welfare Board feels 
justified in paying, except in rare cases. 

A survey of the recipients of old-age 
assistance, permanent relief and blind aid 
combined, numbering 867 in the county, 
shows 19 bed patients and 46 incapable 
of self help. These are cared for in board- 
ing homes or homes of relatives and a few 
in their own homes have a full-time paid 
attendant. 

The Visiting Nurse Association serves 12 
of the 38 municipalities of the county and 
the Welfare Board utilizes its service, pay- 
ing 75 cents per visit for old-age assistance 
and permanent relief clients, and $1.00 per 
visit to children under the crippled chil- 
dren’s program. 


The Welfare Board and Integration 
of Program 


With the combination of responsibility 
for old-age assistance, permanent relief, 
and administration of the County Welfare 
House, an effective program with a low 
overhead cost has been set up, utilizing all 


available community facilities with especial 
reference to the chronically ill. 

In June 1943, there were 723 recipients 
of old-age assistance in their own or board- 
ing or nursing homes; payments for the 
month amounted to $18,005.01. 

Including the 80 chronically ill patients 
in the Welfare House (not eligible for old- 
age assistance with federal participation) 
there are not less than 145 chronically ill 
patients known to and assisted by the 
County Board. 

Postwar planning may perhaps include 
the erection of a chronic hospital; certainly 
the tragic situation of the terminal cancer 
case in this and many other counties calls 
for remedy. 


Passaic County 


een County is a densely urban, highly 
industrialized area as contrasted with 
Morris or Monmouth counties. It too is 
within easy commuting distance of New 
York City and all parts of the county are 
accessible by good roads. 

It has an area of 198 square miles and 
a population, in 1940, of over 309,353. 
Rail and bus lines are everywhere avail- 
able. Paterson, the county seat and largest 
city, has a population of about 140,000, 
and Passaic City comes next with 61,400. 

In counties in which the large munici- 
pality over-balances in population that of 
the county as a whole, a solution of social 
and health problems and services can only 
be reached by joint planning and conces- 
sions. This was accomplished by the county 
in relation to Paterson and Passaic. 


County Welfare Board Established 


In 1931 under general state legislative 
authority the Passaic County Welfare Board 
was established. For the first time atten- 
tion was focussed on the county-wide prob- 
lem of the aged and chronically ill, and 
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the size of the problem was recognized. 
Paterson acknowledged the wisdom of re- 
linquishing its “almshouse” function and 
committing the solution of the problems of 
the aged to the county, while providing care 
for certain indigent patients in the Paterson 
City Hospital. 

With the creation of the County Welfare 
Board, plans were developed, in the midst 
of the “great depression,” for a modern 
chronic hospital so designed and equipped 
‘ that the ambulant, custodial type of case 
might be properly cared for and that the 
chronically ill should receive the best sci- 
ence has to offer. 


Establishment of County Welfare House 


As the result of the courage and vision 
of the County Board and its executive officer 
and with the full backing of the Freehold- 
ers, the Welfare House, known as Hope 
Dell, was opened in 1936 at a cost for 
building and equipment of well over one 
million dollars. Its hospital unit is today 


approved by the American College of Sur- 
geons. This approval is a guarantee that 
the medical and nursing staff, hospital 
equipment, laboratory, food service, med- 
ical and nursing records, X-ray laboratory, 
physiotherapy, operating room, general 
housekeeping, and the general administra- 
tion are excellent in all departments. 

Space does not warrant extended discus- 
sion of this thoroughly up-to-date equip- 
ment and management. Of more immedi- 
ate interest is the County Welfare Board’s 
integration of this institution with the total 
program of care for the aged and chroni- 
cally ill and the other health and welfare 
activities of the county. 


Functioning of the Welfare House 


Hope Dell has a capacity of 424 beds 
(125 allocated to hospital use) with recent 
census of 420 guests in residence. Of these, 


approximately 200 would qualify for old- 
age assistance if sufficient boarding and 
nursing homes were available outside of 
the institution. This not being the case, 
the county accepts full financial responsi- 
bility. All admissions are by application 
and are voluntary. The investigation as to 
eligibility is the same as for old-age as- 
sistance. 

The census reveals the following figures: 
males, 255; females, 165; white, 412; col- 
ored, 8; over 65 years of age, 301. Of the 
total, 117 are in the hospital section, and 
a large proportion of the remainder re- 
quire custodial care. Especially good serv- 
ice is rendered terminal cancer patients, 
with a long list awaiting admission. Den- 
tal service is excellent and the feet of all 
these elderly persons are given skilled 
professional care. 

Eighty-seven staff members (in addition 
to the visiting medical staff) are employed 
in service and administration. This total 
includes three able resident (refugee) phy- 
sicians, fourteen registered nurses, seven 
specialists (including dentist, chiropodist, 
pharmacist, and technicians), eight food 
service employees under an able dietitian, 
eleven engineering employees, nineteen at- 
tendants, eight laundry workers, six jani- 
tors, and eleven administrative employees. 

Operating costs for 1942 averaged $8.79 
per week per patient, increasing to $10.50 
in 1943, with the food costs averaging 37 
cents per day. 

Admissions to Hope Dell are not limited 
to the indigent and when beds are avail- 
able chronically ill persons are received at 
a rate of $10.50 per week. 

The medical and social programs are 
excellent for all classes of patients, and 
visiting days, religious services, radio, mo- 
vies, library, day rooms, sun porches, free- 
dom of the grounds, a large “livery” of 
wheel chairs and “walkers” enable all pa- 
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tients to enjoy a social life of their own. 
Civic groups and social organizations pro- 
vide a more formal type of entertainment. 


Community Services Rendered by the 
County Welfare House 


Early diagnosis of mental disease pre- 
sents a serious handicap in all communi- 
ties. To meet this need seven private rooms, 
approached by a private entrance, have 
been set aside for the reception of patients 
referred by physicians for a brief period 
(six days) for observation and diagnosis 
by a physician and a psychiatrist. All the 
diagnostic and nursing facilities of the 
hospital are concentrated upon the prob- 
lem. Rarely are more than two patients 
in residence at the same time. 

Laboratory service has been made avail- 
able to all physicians in the northern part 
of the county and ultimately will be county- 
wide. 

The sterilization of surgical dressings 
for the Red Cross is a recognized routine 
service rendered. 

Under a memorial grant of funds a blood 
bank has been established under skilled 
personnel and ultimately will serve the 
county. 

Juvenile delinquency presents emergency 
problems involving temporary housing and 
security, pending disposition of the case 
by the Juvenile Court. To meet this need 
a small unit has been set aside on the floor 
occupied by the professional personnel of 
the hospital and the necessary supervision 
is available. 

Child health service is also furnished. 
The program of tuberculosis prevention 
and cure is well developed in Passaic 
County, through the County Sanitarium 
and the Tuberculosis League. The latter 
conducts an effective summer camp for un- 
dernourished and “contact” children. The 
medical services on admission and follow- 
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up, including tonsillectomies, is provided 
for this camp by Hope Dell. 


The County Board and Old Age 


Assistance 


What of the recipients of old-age assist- 
ance under the County Board? In June 
1943 they numbered 1913, as against 2,079 
in June 1942. Payments for the month 
totaled $46,880. Approximately 1,700 of 
these clients receive their grants in their 
own or boarding homes. 

No nursing homes are as yet utilized in 
this county since the facilities of Hope Dell 
adequately provide for the chronic cases, 
and the one licensed nursing home is util- 
ized by private patients to its full capacity. 

Paterson City Hospital, administered by 
the Department of Health, serves as a com- 
municable disease hospital, but a large pro- 
portion of its 110 beds are now used for 
the care of the chronic sick. In emergencies 
they serve some county patients. 

The Director of Welfare states that the 
time may be near when the development of 
nursing homes may be necessary. 


BuRLINGTON COUNTY 


a County is rural-agricultural, 
with some industrial development on 
the western border along the Delaware 
River. Fort Dix brings thousands of men 
into this territory. The population in 1940 
was 97,013 and the area is 827 square 
miles, traversed by good arterial roads but 
with many sandy wheel tracks through the 
pine woods. Within this area the rural 
woodsman and his family (sometimes 
called the “Pineys”) live and have afforded 
“source material” for many a psychologi- 
cal research project. One state institution 
for the feeble-minded is located within a 
few miles of the Welfare House. The latter 
is situated on the same spacious acreage 
with the County Mental Hospital and 
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County Tuberculosis Sanitarium, but each 
is separately administered by a superin- 
tendent, with some degree of coordination. 


The Welfare House 


The Superintendent of the Welfare 
House, appointed within the last three 
years, is also Director of the Welfare 
Board, and he, under the board, is respon- 
sible for the administration of the Welfare 
House and of old-age assistance.* 

The new building, made necessary by a 
fire which destroyed the very old alms- 
house building, is well adapted to the care 
of the chronically ill and aged. It was oc- 
cupied first in 1940 and the medical and 
social program is in process of develop- 
ment at a time when professional staff is 
very difficult to secure. 

The institution has a capacity of 150 
beds. The hospital section is always 


crowded (capacity 53) while empty beds 
are available in other parts of the institu- 
tion. The census on the day of inspection 


was 111, broken down as follows: white, 
102; colored, 9; over 65 years, 79. Fifty- 
three patients were in the infirmary. The 
per capita per diem cost of operation for 
the last fiscal year was $1,565. 

In commenting on needs which are still 
unmet, the superintendent has indicated 
that there should be in the county at least 
four licensed nursing homes with an av- 
erage capacity of 25 to 30 patients. He 
also feels that the Welfare House should 
have more beds and better technical equip- 
ment, and should ultimately become a 
county hospital for the chronically ill. 

The normal staff of the Welfare House is 
32, including the superintendent and three 
nurses (two day nurses and one night 

*The County Welfare Board, since July 1, has re- 
lieved the County Welfare Director of all institutional 
responsibility and appointed a superintendent of the 
Welfare House. All old-age assistance and noninstitu- 


tional functions of the Board are in the hands of the 
County Welfare Director. 


nurse) and a physician visiting regularly 
and on call. 


The County Board and Old Age 
Assistance 


The Board was established soon after 
the law of 1931 was passed. It had in June 
1943 on its rolls 897, as contrasted with 
1,086 in 1942. Assistance payments for 
June totaled $20,938. 

With the overcrowding of the Welfare 
House infirmary, the one existing licensed 
nursing home, with a capacity of 30, is 
filled and vacancies are rare. To meet this 
pressing problem the State Divisions of Old 
Age Assistance and Medicine and Inspec- 
tion have agreed to permit the placement 
of one assistance client in need of nursing 
care (in addition to other boarders) in a 
boarding home which has not qualified (as 
yet) for license.+ 

This experimental approach seems to be 
the only reasonable temporary solution for 
a problem which will increase with time. 


W hat do these case histories 
demonstrate? 


The case histories of these four counties 
serve to emphasize that within the same 
legal framework, and in diverse community 
settings, a program of care for the chroni- 
cally ill and aged can be developed, inte- 
grated, and adapted to the special needs 
of a given county, where there is good will 
and cooperation as between state and local 
official bodies. 


THE Future Hotps PROBLEMS FOR THE 
AcED AND GOVERNMENT 


HE extreme pressure for expansion of 
facilities for care of and service to the 
aged, as evidenced by these county experi- 


+The Attorney General in the interpretation of the 
Nursing Home Act has ruled that a license is required 
when more than one person needing, nursing care is 
received in one home. 
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ences, leads us to the conclusion that state 
welfare departments and county welfare 
boards must plan now for expansion of 
service. 

The old-age and survivors’ insurance 
program and Q.A.A. grants with their cash 
payments, will not solve the problems of 
our aging population. They will need social 
services, guidance, the helping hand from 
the “good neighbor,” extended with sym- 
pathy, understanding, and respect. These 
should be found in the office of the County 
Welfare Board. 

Sympathy and understanding are not 
enough. Facilities must be expanded or 
created to meet the need of the chronically 
ill. This being the case, it behooves us to 
maintain effective county welfare boards 
in operation, with qualified staff. This offi- 
cial body should be charged not only with 
the assistance program, but the administra- 
tion of the County Welfare House and its 
hospital division. In addition, it should 
provide the expert service to those elderly 
and chronically ill persons who need help 
in securing housing and treatment suited 
to their needs. 

Since those who need these services are 
of various types, rich and poor, educated 
and illiterate, of varied nationalities, cul- 
tural backgrounds, and religious and fra- 
ternal affiliations, it is important to have 
a variety of nursing homes, so that a homo- 
geneous family life, along with good nurs- 
ing care, may be available and that these 
handicapped persons may come content to 
the end of the road. 

This can be accomplished through a sys- 
tem of license and supervision by the state 


welfare department as in New Jersey, or 
by a county welfare department under state 
supervision in states of larger size. Such 
agencies, with skilled staff and sound 
standards, can guarantee to the public 
that service offered will be delivered and 
that there will be no exploitation. 

Such licensing system must be based 
upon clearly stated minimum requirements 
as to sanitation, safety, medical equipment, 
etc., and administered on an educational 
basis, not by strong-arm police powers. 

Within a state system, it is essential 
that there be close cooperation between 
state and county units, as well as a willing- 
ness to work out problems together in the 
interest of the client. 

No one pattern of organization, admin- 
istration, or institutional facilities can be 
insisted upon in this expanding area of 
service. It must grow out of and be adapted 
to the needs in the area involved and ad- 
justed to the financial resources made 
available by state and county. 

When the Social Security Act was passed, 
a provision was included prohibiting the 
paymen of old-age assistance to residents 
of public institutions. One can appreciate 
the desire to avoid the perpetuation of 
“poor houses” through a program designed 
to improve the welfare of aged persons. 
At this time, however, one question may 
fairly be asked—why should federal funds 
cease to be available to the old-age assist- 
ance client for his care during illness if 
that care can best be provided for him in 
a county institution equipped and staffed 
to provide the medical, surgical, and social 
services he needs? 


AutHors’ Note: Acknowledgment is given to Mr. Emil Frankel, 
Director, and Mr. Douglas McNeil, Assistant Director of Statistics 
and Research, for certain facts and figures, and to the Welfare 


Directors of the four counties. 
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HE RAPID expansion of the old-age 
‘[ assistance program within the past few 

years has been accompanied by an 
altogether unprecedented demand for con- 
valescent care for the aged and conse- 
quently with a phenomenal mushrooming 
of “convalescent homes,” “nursing homes,” 
and “rest homes” for the care and treat- 
ment of the old folks. 

In retrospect, it is apparent that the 
multiplication of these private facilities 
has generally taken place at such a rate 
and in such a manner that public welfare 
authorities have been unable to keep pace 
with their development by the application 
of suitable regulations. That the establish- 
ment and maintenance of these homes pre- 
sent many peculiar problems requiring 
careful investigation and thoughtful study 
is now being widely recognized. Insufficient 
attention has been paid to the critical ques- 
tions involved in licensing and legislating 
for the conduct of these private business 
enterprises. 

The suggestions set forth in this: article 
have grown out of ten years’ observation of 
the growth of such homes and the methods 
employed in their operation in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, where pro- 
gressive social controls are at least as far 
advanced as in most states. These obser- 
vations have been crystallized by a recent 
six-month survey of the convalescent homes 
in the residential city of Somerville, Mas- 
sachusetts, a community of approximately 
103,000 population, located in Metropol- 
itan Boston. Somerville has an old age 
assistance case load of 1,600 persons and 


in the city there are some eight homes con- 
taining about 100 patients, 60 to 75 per 
cent of whom are ordinarily recipients of 
old-age assistance. It is not so much the 


detailed statistics of this particular sur- 
vey, however, which are significant, but 
rather certain observations and suggestions 
which may be applicable elsewhere, since 
the problems pertaining to the homes in 
Somerville are not singular in any respect. 


LEGAL Basis FOR REGULATION 


y MAY be advisable to set forth at the 
outset the relevant legislation now in 
effect in Massachusetts, where the General 
Laws entrust the entire supervision of homes 
for the aged to the State Department of 
Public Welfare: 


The Department may license any suitable 
person to maintain a Boarding Home for Aged 
Persons, may prescribe the conditions under 
which such a license may be granted, and may 
make, and from time to time alter and amend, 
rules and regulations for the government of 
such homes. Every license issued under au- 
thority of this section shall be for the term of 
two years, but may be revoked by the Depart- 
ment at any time for cause. The Department 
shall have supervision of all such homes and 
may visit and inspect the same at any time and 
examine their accounts. Any person (other 
than a charitable corporation hereinafter re- 
ferred to) proposing to enter into a contract to 
provide care incident to advanced age, for life 
or for more than five years, for any person 
over sixty years of age and not a member of 
his immediate family, shall report that fact 
immediately to the Department and shall, before 
entering into or receiving any consideration 
under such contract, deposit with the State 
Treasurer a bond in a sum and in an amount 
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satisfactory to the Department, with sureties 
approved by the State Treasurer, or, in lieu 
thereof, such amount of money or securities as 
the Department determines, as security for the 
proper care as aforesaid of such person. Any 
person who maintains a Boarding Home for 
Aged Persons without holding a license here- 
under, and any person licensed hereunder who 
violates any provision hereof, shall for a first 
offense be punished by a fine of not more than 
five hundred dollars and for each subsequent 
offense by imprisonment for not more than 
two years. 

Whoever under his own name or under any 
other name or style, except a charitable cor- 
poration duly incorporated under the laws of 
this commonwealth, maintains a home in which 
three or more persons over the age of sixty 
years and not members of his immediate family 
are, for hire, gain, or reward, by contract as 
aforesaid or otherwise, provided with care inci- 
dent to advanced age shall be deemed to maintain 
a Boarding Home for Aged Persons for the 
purposes hereof. (General Laws—Chapter 121, 
Section 22A.) 

In Massachusetts, therefore, by legal 
title, not the local boards of public welfare 
but the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare retains the power to license and regu- 


late the private homes for the aged. 


REGULATIONS IN EFFECT 


I" PRACTICE, the State Department has 
appointed a Supervisor of Homes for 
the Aged who visits and inspects all such 
places, and grants, suspends, and revokes 
licenses with the approval of the Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare. Before granting 
a license in any particular city or town, it 
is the custom of the State Department to 
require the approval of the chairman of the 
local Board of Public Welfare as well as 
recommending references from three phy- 
sicians or clergymen. 

In applying the provisions of the statute, 
the State Department has enacted the fol- 
lowing supplementary set of rules and reg- 
ulations: 

1. For the purposes of these regulations a 


Convalescent Home or Hospital, Rest Home, 
Home for the Aged, Nursing Home, or other 
institution of similar character, regardless of 
designation, caring for three or more persons 
over the age of sixty and not incorporated under 
incorporated charities (General Laws—Chapter 
121, section 7), shall be deemed a Boarding 
Home for Aged Persons. 

2. No person suffering from a contagious 
disease shall be admitted. 

3. No Boarding Home shall provide pre- 
natal care or admit maternity cases. (General 
Laws—Chapter 111, sections 71-73.) 

4. No Boarding Home shall admit or care 
for persons who are suffering from insanity, 
epilepsy, abnormal mental conditions, or those 
who are addicted to the intemperate use of 
narcotics or stimulants so as to have lost the 
power of self-control. 

For the purposes of this regulation there is 
included in this restriction any person who is 
under commitment for any of the above condi- 
tions in any institution under the jurisdiction 
of the Massachusetts Department of Mental 
Health. 

5. Homes caring for convalescents and the 
chronic sick shall make provision for necessary 
medical care by a medical doctor registered 
under the General Laws of Massachusetts. (Chap- 
ter 112, sections 2-12a.) 

6. Homes caring for convalescents and the 
chronic sick shall have the resident supervi- 
sion of a nurse registered under the General 
Laws of Massachusetts. (Chapter 112, sections 
74-81.) 

(There is at present pending before the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, a bill designed to distin- 
guish between convalescent homes and _ rest 
homes for the aged. The principal difference 
suggested is that a convalescent home must have 
the resident supervision of a registered nurse 
while a rest home need not have such supervi- 
sion.) 

7. No Boarding Home shall keep within its 
confines opium, morphine, cocaine, heroin, 
codeine or other habit-forming drugs as defined 
in Chapter 94, Section 197 of the General Laws, 
or a hypodermic needle or syringe or other 
instrument adapted for the use of narcotic drugs 
by subcutaneous injection, excepting that a 
registered nurse may keep in her possession a 
hypodermic syringe or needle and may have 
in her possession and administer said drugs only 
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under the specific direction of a physician as 
provided for in Chapter 94, Sections 197 and 
211. An accurate record must be kept of all 
such treatments. 

8. All poisonous substances must be plainly 
labelled and kept in a locked closet or cabinet. 

9. Patients shall occupy sleeping rooms on 
the second floor of any building only when two 
separate exits consisting of separate stairways, 


front and rear, are provided. A single interior ' 


stairway may be supplemented with exterior 
stationary fire exit. 

10. Patients may occupy sleeping rooms above 
the second floor only in buildings of first-class 
fireproof construction. 

11. All rooms must be outside rooms with a 
minimum of 600 cubic feet of air space allowed 
for each person. Dormitories shall be limited 
to six (6) beds. 

12. All beds used for patients shall be at 
least 36 inches in width, six feet in length, and 
so spaced to permit freedom of movement on 
three sides. 

13. Patients’ quarters shall not be locked, 
hooked, or fastened in any manner. 

14. Adequate toilet facilities must be avail- 
able on each floor where five or more patients 
are being domiciled. 

15. Instructions governing emergency exit 
in case of fire must be posted in each room. 

16. Dietary schedules must be maintained 
and a record of such accurately kept for inspec- 
tion by the Department. 

17. A register approved by the department, 
showing the record of each patient, must be 
maintained. 

18. All Homes operated under a license 
granted by this Department shall be so con- 
ducted as not to become a nuisance to, or an 
annoyance in, the community where located. 


There is no question that these regula- 
tions are commendable as far as they go. 
In view of our study ‘and experience in 
dealing with the owners and managers of 
convalescent homes, however, it seems clear 
that we cannot assume any basic social 
principles as guiding factors. It is not 
enough nor is it just to hold the Damoclean 
Sword of license-revocation above their 
heads. It must be recognized that the pro- 
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prietors of such homes have not, in gen- 
eral, entered this work from idealistic, 
philanthropic motives. Public welfare agen- 
cies must, therefore, discharge their social 
responsibility to see to it that the aged are 
protected by all reasonable guarantees of 
health, safety, and decency. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CONSTRUCTIVE GUIDES 


I’ Is obviously futile to enact laws or 
promulgate regulations without adequate 
sanctions. It is likewise impractical to leg- 
islate so finely that every possible contin- 
gency is covered. It therefore seems desir- 
able to develop guides of an affirmative, 
constructive character rather than to await 
grave violations or abuses necessitating the 
revocation of a license. Owners or super- 
intendents of private homes for the aged 
are not likely to have a background in 
welfare work and many of them need spe- 
cific material which will interpret the pro- 
gram of the Department to them, and assist 
them in understanding the full significance 
of their position. 

In a consideration of the regulation of 
these homes, therefore, two phases must 
be distinguished. The first pertains to the 
standards and requirements which should 
be established by the State Department or 
licensing body as a basis for deciding the 
eligibility of an applicant for a license to 
operate such a home. Secondly, there re- 
mains the problem of formulating provi- 
sions for the internal administration of 
the homes. In regard to the first aspect, it 
may be noted that at present in Massachu- 
setts the State Department regularly re- 
quests a preliminary inspection of the 
premises by the local “Building Inspector.” 
This step is designed to reveal any struc- 
tural defects, overloaded electric conduits, 
or other. safety or fire hazards which may 
exist. Furthermore, in the bill referred to 
as pending before the Legislature, there is 
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a constructive provision that the local board 
of health be assigned jurisdictional au- 
thority over the sanitary conditions of such 
homes. 

In designing a code of guidance for the 
internal administration of these homes, 
each state and municipality will undoubt- 
edly have its own peculiar difficulties to 
solve. Each licensing board or department 
should, however, prepare an administra- 
tive guide, prefaced by an outline of the 
philosophy and program of old-age assist- 
ance, and containing a statement of posi- 
tive, constructive standards of operation. 
Its contents should be thoroughly discussed 
by a representative of the licensing au- 
thority in an oral interview with the owner 
or supervisor of each home. 

For the development of such a code, the 
following specific suggestions are offered: 


1. The most important of all factors to be 
considered in the granting or continuance of a 
license for the maintenance of a home for the 
aged should be the moral character and integ- 
rity of the person or persons licensed. There- 
fore, as a matter of fundamental principle, any 
reprehensible conduct on the part of such a 
person or in the operation of such a home should 
be considered grounds for the revocation of the 
license. 


The reason for this first provision is 
obvious. A very thorough investigation of 
the character and background of each ap- 
plicant should be undertaken. It may prove 
to be a time-consuming process but it is an 
indispensable prerequisite to real protec- 
tion of the aged. 

2. All details concerning the ownership, leas- 
ing, or rental of property in which a home for 
the aged is maintained, and all pertinent details 
as to the conduct of the business should be made 
known to the local public welfare agency in the 
same manner as to the State Department. 

The reason for this suggestion is that 
the ownership or leasing of property should 
be reasonably secure. In other words, finan- 
cial responsibility should be required. 
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Bonding may or may not be necessary de- 
pending upon circumstances. In any event, 
there should be no tenuous contracts or 
marginal ownerships permitted. No de- 
ceptive corporate or corporation titles 
should be tolerated. Moreover, it should 
be understood that notices of sale or trans- 
fer of property or ownership should imme- 
diately be given to the local agency as well 
as to the State Department. 

3. All homes for the aged should be ex- 
pected to have adequate and adequately trained 


staffs. There should be a guarantee of competent 
and sufficient night service. 


It is not easy to determine precisely what 
number of employees constitutes an ade- 
quate staff. Obviously, the size of the home 
and the number of the inmates will be con- 
ditioning factors. Certainly there should 
be at least a nurse, a cook, and a maid, and 
the functions of the three offices should not 
be combined in one person. The necessity 
for competent and sufficient night service 
is apparent but, nevertheless, it is often 
overlooked or neglected. 

4. The owner should require of personnel re- 
liable references and should keep on record in- 
formation pertaining to their qualifications, 
residence, duties, Social Security status, citizen- 
ship, and pertinent matters which shall be avail- 


able for the examination of the agency’s repre- 
sentative at any time. 


It seems logical to require standards of 
character for the personnel as well as for 
the proprietors. Certainly the staff of the 
home should be willing and able to produce 
work and character references. 


5. On the register required for data relating 
to patients there should be sufficient information 
for the filling out of death certificate. On the 
same register should be a record of the physical 
condition of the patient at the time of entrance 
as diagnosed by a physician and a continuing 
record shall be kept of changes in condition, the 
dates of medical attention (i.e., the attendance of 
doctors, dentists, oculists, etc.) and also informa- 
tion on the residence and character of interests 
of the next of kin, relatives, or friends. 
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It has frequently been found that no 
exact or nearly exact record of medical 
attention or medicinal needs has been main- 
tained by owners and that too much de- 
pendence has been placed on memory and 
on the possibility of obtaining information 
at the time of an emergency from the State 
Department or some other source. It is 
desirable, therefore, that a running record 
containing such data be maintained. 

6. At the time of both admission and de- 


parture of a patient, a detailed list of his or her 
belongings should be made. 


This practice is followed in nearly all 
hospitals in order to avoid unnecessary 
wrangling and confusion. 

7. Provision should be made for the storage 
of the essential belongings of patients in private 
compartments, bureaus, or chests. There should, 
however, be no storage of large amounts of bric- 
a-brac or furniture in cellars or attics. 

8. Owners should always bear in mind that 
they have not been appointed the custodians of 
persons domiciled in their homes, nor conserva- 
tors of the property of such persons. The fol- 
lowing provisions should be made for their ac- 
commodation: 

a. The patients should have complete free- 
dom to come and go as they please at all 
reasonable hours and should not be restrained 
or restricted, except on the orders of a 
physician. 

b. Adequate provision should be made for 
the consolation of religion for the patients and 
when patients are in danger of death, any 
clergyman whom they may wish should be 
summoned immediately. 

c. Suitable afternoon and evening visiting 
hours should be established and relatives 
should have access to patients at every rea- 
sonable time. 

d. There should be reasonable privacy for 
all patients, and patients in semi-private rooms 
or in wards shall be provided with alcove 
curtains or screens accessible at each bed so 
that they may be used when visitors, social 
workers, physicians, or clergymen are with 
the patients. 


It is scarcely necessary to comment on 
these provisions. However, some owners 


of homes for the aged have treated patients 
as if they had been permanently “commit- 
ted” and have regulated them according to 
a code which would be unacceptable even 
to penologists. 


9. In order to eliminate as many fire hazards 
as possible, owners should install and have ready 
at all times a sufficient number of fire extin- 
guishers or a sprinkler system. 


Massachusetts has become acutely fire- 
conscious since the appalling tragedy of 
“Coconut Grove.” Nevertheless, as yet 
there is no provision in the law which de- 
mands that homes for the aged have fire 
extinguishers. Most of the homes visited 
in the survey mentioned earlier did not 
have any such equipment. Common sense 
would seem to indicate that all homes 
should have such protection. 

10. Great care should be exercised in all 
matters pertaining to the health of the patients. 
The following elementary measures are sug- 
gested: 

a. Comfortable beds and clean bedding 
should be provided. Bed sheets should be 
kept clean at all times and changed at 
least once weekly, and blankets should be 
washed frequently. Under no circumstances 
should cot-beds be used for patients. 

b. Domestic animals should not be allowed 
in the bed chambers where patients are or in 
places where food is being prepared. 

c. There should be adequate provision 
made for proper continuing ventilation. Beds 
should be aired daily. 

d. A minimum temperature of 72 degrees 
should be maintained in the patients’ rooms. 

e. Toilet facilities, lavatories, and bath- 
rooms, should be kept clean and stainless at 
all times. 

f. Garbage disposal facilities should be 
available and maintained in an operative and 
sanitary condition at all times. 

g. The cleanliness of all laundry facilities 
and services should be assured. 

h. The use of the common towel and the 
common: drinking glass should be absolutely 
prohibited. 


In some of the homes visited in the 
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course of the survey, many of these simple 
rules of hygiene were not observed. 


1l. Patients confined to bed or otherwise 
should be kept clean and completely free from 
vermin of any kind. Provision should be made 
for airing patients during warm weather on sun- 
porches or piazzas, either by means of wheel- 
chairs or mobile hospital beds, at least some of 
which should be available for such use. Bed 
patients should be provided with a signal cord 
or bell to summon help when needed. 

12. Rooms containing persons of opposite 
sex should be as far removed from each other 
as possible, and if at all possible, different floors 
should be used. (This would not, of course, ap- 
ply to facilities for aged couples.) 

13. The Department should not accept as 
valid any brief notice for the removal of a pa- 
tient receiving relief. The Department, or inter- 
ested parties, as the case may be, should be 
given at least ten days’ notice in the event that 
the removal of a patient is considered necessary. 

14. Patients’ mail, including their OAA or 
other assistance checks, should be delivered to 
them personally, promptly, and sealed. Any vio- 
lation of this procedure is contrary to postal 
laws and regulations, and a federal offense. 
Furthermore, out-going mail from _ patients 
should be sent out daily and not delayed. 

15. The appropriation of a person’s goods by 
the owner of a home, under any pretext what- 
soever, is of course absolutely forbidden. In 
order to avoid litigation or embarrassing com- 
plications, owners should consider it an unalter- 
able policy not to accept gifts of furniture, fur- 
nishings, or other such items. 

16. There should be on hand and readily 
accessible at all times a first-aid supply kit, fully 
equipped for all ordinary emergencies. 

17. No major alterations should be made on 
any premises used for a home for the aged with- 
out prior notification of the local agency. More- 
over, during interior renovation, painting, 
paper-hanging, etc., the work should be done in 
such a fashion that the patients can be moved 
from the immediate room and provided for 
adequately. 


This may seem an elementary considera- 
tion, but during the survey, one home ‘for 
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the aged was found at which the front steps 
were being removed by carpenters for 
repair. Further investigation disclosed the 
spectacle of a house without steps, because 
the rear stairway had just been removed 
also. It was a flustered proprietor who was 
confronted with the question of how she 
would proceed to remove the twenty-five 
chronic invalids whom she housed in the 
event a fire had broken out at that moment! 

18. Before accepting any persons as patients 
who are receiving any form of relief or public 
assistance, in or from an outside city or town, 
the state, or government, and who are likely or 
liable to become welfare charges or OAA recipi- 
ents, the owners should consult the local depart- 
ment or bureau affected. 

19. A dietary schedule must be kept regu- 
larly and be available at all times for the exami- 
nation of our agent. 

20. All property and belongings of patients 
who are recipients of public assistance and who 
die intestate or without specific provision being 
made for the disposition of their goods, shall 
be surrendered to the Department immediately 
after the death of such patient. 

21. Owners of homes shall not conceal from 
the Department any helpful information con- 
cerning patients who are recipients of public 
assistance, nor shall they enter into any confi- 
dential or secret contracts or agreements with 
such patients, their agents, or third parties as 
to the payment for their care or maintenance. 

22. Any changes in personnel shall be made 
known to the Department. 


In conclusion, there should be a closer 
continuing liaison and contactual relation- 
ship between local and state departments 
in the supervision of the administration of 
homes for the aged. The suggestions and 
recommendations presented above are to 
be considered tentative rather than conclu- 
sive, and are presented in the hope that 
they will prove thought-provocative to social 
workers and public welfare authorities 
engaged in considering this subject. 
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of the wartime problems of public welfare 

agencies were held in Chicago, September 
22 and 23; in Oklahoma City, October 13 and 
14; and in Salt Lake City, October 20 and 21. 
The discussion at these meetings followed a gen- 
erally consistent plan although not all of the 
discussion topics were identical. The summaries 
presented below are, unless otherwise indicated, 
the consensus of discussion groups at all three 
of the meetings, which covered the area of the 
United States north and west of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. 

Perhaps the most encouraging single thing, 
which is included only indirectly in the sum- 
maries, was the earnestness and devotion to the 
job characteristic of all those who took part in 
the discussions. While meetings in recent years 
had reflected some uncertainty and indecision, 
this year’s sessions reflected real awareness of 
the wartime responsibilities of public welfare 
agencies and real progress in the direction of 
meeting them. 


Aerie MEETINGS devoted to a discussion 


War Service ProcrRaMs 1n PuBLic 
WELFARE AGENCIES 


HE DISCUSSION of this general topic at the 

three meetings brought out a general feeling 
that the chief wartime role of public welfare 
agencies is to help people meet the dislocations 
resulting from the mobilization program. The 
large-scale removal of men from civilian life to 
the armed forces has created family problems. 
The same may be said for the employment of 
persons not normally in the labor market, espe- 
cially young persons and mothers of small chil- 
dren. In addition, special social problems have 
been highlighted in certain areas where there 
has been a particularly heavy concentration of 
war activities. 

One of the specific problems which was widely 
discussed was the problem of utilizing defense 
council facilities in a program of community 
organization. It was remarked by several that 
the wholehearted cooperation of community 
agencies and the development of community 
activities was best accomplished in rural areas 
where social organization is simpler than in the 
more highly organized urban areas. In the 
middle western states particularly there seemed 
to be considerable question about the desirabil- 


ity of devoting extensive efforts to the detailed 
organization of protective services in the civilian 
defense program. A number of individuals felt 
that more effort should be directed toward the 
organization of civilian war services. 

There was considerable discussion of the prob- 
lems accompanying the program of allotments 
and allowances for servicemen’s dependents. 
There was general agreement that a system of 
flat allowances would fail to cover all needs in 
all situations. Those in attendance were gen- 
erally agreed that need in such situations should 
be met on the same basis as in other family 
groups—through the facilities of the public wel- 
fare agencies. It seemed appropriate that federal 
funds should be available for supplementation 
in such cases of unusual need. 

At the Oklahoma City and Salt Lake City 
meetings a representative of the national office 
of the Selective Service System discussed with the 
group the developing plans for screening out 
those men with current or potential psychiatric 
disabilities, in order that individual breakdowns 
might be prevented and the training facilities 
of the armed forces utilized to the most effective 
possible degree. While there was general agree- 
ment on the desirability of such a program there 
was considerable doubt expressed concerning 
the feasibility of planning to carry it out almost 
entirely through the volunteer services of public 
and private welfare agency personnel. It seemed 
clear that some federal funds would be neces- 
sary to carry through the careful plans which 
have been formulated. 


THE PERSONNEL SHORTAGE AND WAYS OF 
MEET nG IT 


ISCUSSION OF this topic reflected probably 
]) the most widespread problem of public wel- 
fare agencies today. The loss of personnel to 
the armed forces, to war industry, and to new 
war service programs, both public and private, 
has confronted public welfare agencies with a 
serious shortage. There was no indication in 
any of the discussions that the situation could 
be met by any single approach. Several helpful 
measures were suggested, however. 

The most widely accepted need is for increas- 
ing attention to and emphasis on staff develop- 
ment programs. There is a particular need for 
soundly conceived and executed orientation pro- 
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grams for beginning workers. There is also, 
however, a continuing need for staff development 
through strong supervision and through special 
training facilities. 

Redoubled recruitment efforts are also neces- 
sary to help meet the situation. Different 
agencies reported some success through the fol- 
lowing techniques: the efforts of regular agency 
employees to encourage their friends to apply 
for positions, active recruitment among the 
graduating classes of schools and colleges, the 
use of the press and radio in bringing vacancies 
to the attention of the public, and, in those areas 
where dislocations are partly due to the concen- 
tration of military personnel, the temporary em- 
ployment of wives of Army and Navy men. 

There was a general feeling that many salary 
adjustments were long overdue. In some agen- 
cies these adjustments could be made within 
the established ranges, in others it would be nec- 
essary to revise the ranges, and in still others, 
salaries compared favorably with most local rates 
but the lack of staff participation in program 
development led many employees to seek more 
satisfying experience in war industry or other 
war programs. There was considerable discus- 
sion of the need not only for salary adjustments 
but for the development of other work incentives 
as a means of keeping staff. 

The relaxation of state and county residence 
requirements was discussed. While this would 
not add to the total of personnel available, it 
would be an important factor in making the more 
experienced workers available in the positions in 
which they were most needed throughout the 
country. 

The most effective utilization of present per- 
sonnel was also discussed at some length. There 
was general agreement that both economy and 
effectiveness of service would be served by a 
simplification of the procedures which have 
grown up around most agency operations. Auto- 
matic procedural safeguards which were felt 
necessary in a period of mass unemployment are 
no longer essential. Furthermore, there are 
many possibilities to be explored in the direc- 
tion of utilizing clerical personnel for routine 
functions and freeing professional personnel for 
the fuller utilization of their capacity. 

There was, inevitably, a discussion of the de- 
sirability of lowering entrance standards to meet 
the present emergency. It was generally agreed 
that the lowering of standards was not desirable 


but that in many areas it offered the only im- 
mediate answer to a serious shortage. Several 
agencies reported the creation of a new classi- 
fication of “case aides,” with lower entrance 
qualifications, as an alternative to lowering the 
standards for the classification of “social 
workers.” 


DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


N IMPORTANT distinction was made between 
the prevention of delinquency and its treat- 
ment. In many communities public and private 
welfare agencies have tended to think of de- 
linquency prevention at the point where a child 
first comes into contact with either the law or 
the social agency. The point was made that a 
true program of prevention must be organized 
to meet the needs of children so that this first 
contact will never occur. 

It was agreed that there must be the widest 
possible community participation in the develop- 
ment of a truly preventive program. Schools, 
churches, social agencies, law enforcement 
agencies, recreation agencies, character building 
groups, commercial recreation interests, service 
clubs, and the business interests of the com- 
munity all have a stake in the prevention of 
delinquency. On too many occasions welfare 
groups have been inclined to look upon the 
program as their particular responsibility. The 
fact is that delinquency is not a problem only 
among dependent families but among families 
of all economic levels. 

One of the most important single factors in a 
program of delinquency prevention under pres- 
ent conditions is the provision by the community 
of adequate, wholesome recreation programs and 
facilities. Interesting reports came from several 
communities indicating that there is a vast un- 
tapped resource in the leadership among the 
youth groups themselves which can be extremely 
effective in developing adequate programs. Many 
communities have refused to make school facili- 
ties available after school hours for recreational 
purposes. In one community where this oc- 
curred the teen-age group on their own responsi- 
bility made arrangements for the use of other 
facilities. In another instance where school 
buildings were denied to the young people after 
hours, the high school band asserted itself 
through the announcement that it would not be 
available to play at community functions as it 
had been previously. In these, and similar 
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stirrings among the youth leaders, is found an 
encouraging sense of responsibility which should 
be utilized to the fullest in the development of 
community programs. 

Perhaps the most important single observa- 
tion was found in the general agreement that 
juvenile delinquency results from a weakening 
of the family as a unit. It is recognized that 
families have been subjected to unusual strain 
during the past few years and that the threats to 
family security have been reflected in rising 
delinquency rates. The obvious moral to public 
welfare agencies is the need for developing all 
possible resources and services to focus on the 
strengthening of the family and removing the 
causes of its insecurity. 

The point was also made that an effective pro- 
gram of prevention costs money but not as much 
money as an effective program of treatment. All 
those who are in a position to be aware of the 
problem share a responsibility to bring that 
awareness to the attention of the public in gen- 
eral with the real issues set forth clearly and 
the real needs highlighted so that communities 
will not shortsightedly take refuge in simple re- 
pressive measures in the unrealistic hope that the 


problem will thus be solved. 


CHANGING EMPHASIS IN PuBLic SociAL SERVICES 


HESE DISCUSSIONS revealed a much wider ac- 
i ine of a philosophy held by only a few 
not many years ago—the conviction that human 
beings have certain inalienable rights. One dis- 
cussant enumerated them as “the right to a 
home, to justice, to the best medical care, to 
food, clothing, and shelter, to live in such dignity 
as the individual has it in him to attain.” While 
this philosophy has had wider acceptance in 
recent years, public welfare administrators and 
supervisors have an obligation to see that their 
staffs accept it and have a more adequate recog- 
nition of the broad economic and social issues 
which have fostered it. 

In actual agency operation there has unques- 
tionably been more and more accent on the 
service aspects of the job. Broadly speaking this 
has meant recognizing that the actual provision 
of financial assistance, while basic in a large 
number of cases, is not sufficient to meet all of 
the complex needs of individuals who are out of 
adjustment with society. In a more narrow sense 
it has meant that public welfare agencies have 
developed specific services to be of assistance in 
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the selective service program, in meeting the 
needs of dependents of men in the armed forces 
either through direct service to the families or 
indirectly through assistance to the Red Cross, 
in emphasizing the constructive aspects of work 
with families to encourage family security, and 
in the multitude of other services which are 
being developed to meet the increasing social 
problems of wartime living. 

There was some feeling that this did not rep- 
resent a changing emphasis but merely a re- 
emphasis on the service aspects of public welfare 
programs. It was clear, however, that whether 
the emphasis is changing or merely being re- 
asserted, public welfare agencies are now per- 
forming more services and proportionately are 
devoting less attention to purely mechanical 
grants of assistance. 

With this change has come more widespread 
acceptance of one of the basic tenets of social 
case work philosophy—the importance of indi- 
vidual dignity and freedom in meeting social 
and economic problems. 


Day Care FoR CHILDREN OF WorRKING MoTHERS 


NTEREST IN this topic was keen at each of the 
] meetings. There was, however, an unmistak- 
able feeling on the part of many that the problem 


had been unnecessarily complicated and muddled 
and that a new, clear, and simplified approach 
was essential. 

The discussion took place against a backdrop 
of two conflicting points of view. One point of 
view advocated the widespread provision of day 
care facilities in an all-out effort to utilize every 
possible bit of manpower in our industrial pro- 
gram. The other point of view was inclined to 
oppose the development of day care centers on 
the grounds that mothers of young children 
would thereby be encouraged to work and to 
neglect the care of their children. In the dis- 
cussions, however, there emerged an agreement 
on the need for a realistic approach somewhere 
between these two extremes. It was recognized 
that many mothers are going to work, that their 
participation in the war effort is needed, and that 
there exists a real community responsibility to 
provide adequate facilities for the care of their 
children. There was also general agreement on 
the desirability of developing plans for the part- 
time work of women in order that family ties 
may be maintained to the greatest possible 
degree. 
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There were numerous reports of unused day 
care facilities, of facilities apparently located in 
spots where they would be useful in the train- 
ing of nursery school teachers rather than where 
the need for day care facilities really existed. 
It was generally agreed that full and complete 
information should be assembled before day 
care facilities are set up. It was further agreed 
that there would be the widest possible com- 
munity participation in the sponsorship of such 
a program. 

It was pointed out that a program of care 
for children of working mothers should include 
care of many varieties. While the major em- 
phasis has been placed on the development of 
day care centers, it is also essential that there 
be provision for foster day care, for the care of 
children in their own homes, for group care of 
children in recreational centers, etc. Many pub- 
lic welfare agencies have come to recognize that 
provisions should be made for the licensing of 
foster day care homes in order that there may 
be some professional control of standards. 

It was reported that in many communities the 
fees set at the day care centers had been too 
high to meet the real needs for such care. While 
public officials may with some justice maintain 
that the mother who is earning forty or fifty 
dollars a week in a war plant can afford to pay 
even as high as a dollar a day for the care of 
her only child, the public is not sufficiently 
aware of the many mothers of three and four 
children who are employed as waitresses, cham- 
ber maids, and domestic servants, to refute such 
an argument in arriving at a fee schedule. It 
is important that the whole problem be viewed 
in setting up a plan for the utilization of facili- 
ties and that adequate provision be made for the 
care of all children of working mothers. 

A really basic need at the present time seems 
to be the development of an orderly system of 
information for the public on the problem of 
day care so that public attitudes may be formed 
on the basis of well rounded knowledge rather 
than through dramatic appeals for war workers 
or through the knowledge of those abuses that 
make the headlines in the newspapers. 


INADEQUATE ASSISTANCE STANDARDS: WHAT 
Can THE Acency Do Asout THEM? 


be ADEQUACY of assistance standards was dis- 
cussed in practical and specific terms. It was 
pointed out that an individual assistance budget 
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should encompass all of the items that are essen- 
tial to living and should be periodically trans- 
lated into money grants on the basis of current 
living costs. Budgets should also be sufficiently 
flexible to meet individual needs which deviate 
from the fixed standard. 

There are many factors which tend to create 
inadequacy. Statutory ceilings on assistance 
grants make it impossible to meet actual needs 
in many cases. In a number of communities 
sufficient money is not made available either 
because of the particular method of local financ- 
ing or because of the fact that the point of view 
of the average citizen does not get to the ap- 
propriating officials at the proper time. To a 
certain extent inadequacy may be due to various 
administrative devices which are adopted with 
a primary view to short-run economy and with- 
out sufficient thought to the ultimate effects on 
both individuals and the real economy of public 
funds. In many communities the factor of rela- 
tives’ responsibility has been relied upon to meet 
individual needs without the important factor 
of the actual availability of such resources being 
assured. Finally, it was recognized that in many 
agencies the deterrent philosophy of the Eliza- 
bethan poor law is still held by a number of public 
welfare workers. The notion that people prefer 
assistance to self-support dies hard despite re- 
peated demonstrations of its utter falsehood. 

The constructive steps which the agency can 
take were considered both in the light of long 
time goals and immediate activities. The ulti- 
mate objectives should be to remove statutory 
ceilings on assistance grants, to work for the 
financing of public assistance as a regular func- 
tion of government, to achieve a system of vari- 
able grants on both federal and state levels so 
that adequacy would be possible in those locali- 
ties where resources are extremely limited, and 
to accomplish a consistent standard of assistance 
for all needy individuals regardless of the cate- 
gory in which they find themselves placed. 

More immediately it was suggested that budget 
standards should be devised on a realistic 
basis and should reflect the needs of individuals 
rather than the financial resources available to 
meet them. Only in this way will we arrive at 
a real awareness on the part of workers, clients, 
and legislators of the extent to which needs are 
or are not being met. A truly basic problem is 
that of increasing public understanding of the 
true state of affairs. If our public welfare 
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agencies have been set up to meet the needs of 
dependent persons it is important not only that 
we report to the public the activities of the 
agency in attempting to meet them, but also that 
we let the public know to what extent we have 
been unable to meet those needs. Really ade- 
quate standards of assistance will result from 
real community cooperation in accepting the 
public responsibility for meeting human needs. 


PostTwaR PLANNING 


HIS SUBJECT was discussed at both the Okla- 

homa City and Salt Lake City meetings. 
Most of the points covered were highlighted in 
Mr. Charles P. Taft’s speech at Salt Lake City 
which is reproduced in this issue of PUBLIC 
WELFARE. 


AGENCY ORGANIZATION 


HIS PROBLEM was discussed at the Chicago 

meeting and followed in general the material 
presented in PusLic WELFARE during the past 
six months under the topic, “Organization and 
Administration of Local Public Welfare Serv- 
ices.” 

The point was made at the start that organiza- 
tion is important as it enables an agency to do 
the job which it is set up to accomplish in the 
most effective possible manner. Certain prin- 
ciples of organization and administration are 
important in accomplishing the agency’s purpose. 
Lines of responsibility should be clear-cut so that 
there will be no doubt as to who is actually in 
authority. For effective operation, however, both 
authority and responsibility should be delegated 
within the staff in order to achieve the most 
effective possible utilization of staff abilities and 
to avoid “bottlenecks” in the agency’s operation. 
Continuing efforts should be made to see that 
similar activities are organizationally joined or, 
at the very least, coordinated in their operation. 
Staff participation in the determination of agency 
policy and the development of procedure is desir- 
able both from the standpoint of staff morale 
and the achievement of effective operation. 

A basic requirement of a well run agency is 
the development of real loyalty on the part of 
the staff to the aims of the agency. This should 
not be so blind as to close the individuals’ minds 
to other viewpoints but it should be a basic be- 
lief in the justice and importance of the agency’s 
work. The final point was made that public wel- 
fare administrators have a responsibility to op- 


erate their programs with due regard to economy 
of tax funds. This means on the one hand that 
the fullest possible utilization of agency resources 
should be made and that procedures should not 
become so complicated as to represent a waste 
of money. On the other hand, real economy of 
tax funds also requires public welfare adminis- 
trators to see the true eventual economy of pro- 
viding assistance on a sufficiently adequate scale 
to prevent future dependency and to preserve 
self-respect and independence. 


FamMILy BUDGETING AND THE Cost oF LIVING 


HIS SUBJECT was discussed in one session at 
the Chicago meeting. The point was made 
at the start that the adequacy of budgets is basic 
to constructive work with families who are in 
need. The provision of rehabilitative services 
will fall on barren ground unless the basic essen- 
tials are provided through an adequate budget. 
It was pointed out that wartime conditions 
are creating new and unfamiliar problems for 
both assistance clients and those who have the 
responsibility of working on family budgets. 
While there has been for some time a recogni- 
tion of the need for periodic revision of budgets 
on a cost of living basis, the situation has been 
complicated by shortages of certain items in the 
retail stores. The well-to-do family, when it finds 
that the choicer cuts are no longer available, is 
forced to accept a substitute at a lower price. 
In the case of assistance families, who have been 
living on the lowest standards in most communi- 
ties, the fact that their customary meat items 
are no longer available means that in seeking 
substitutes they are forced to take higher priced 
cuts. This situation introduces the new problem 
of availability of items in the family budget. 
There was also a discussion of the need for 
real consideration of additional budget items for 
those families where there are part-time earnings. 
If the mother in a large family is working, but 
the family still needs supplementary assistance, 
recognition should be given to the fact that some 
of the cheaper foods requiring long preparation 
may not be practical since the working schedule 
may make it impossible to devote the time to 
that preparation. In addition the importance of 
allowing for such items as working clothes and 
carfare was stressed. 
In conclusion, certain guiding principles were 
pointed up. Sufficient assistance should be 
granted to convince the client that the com- 
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munity is just in its provision for the essentials 
of living; it should be possible for normal fam- 
ily relationships to be maintained; children 
should be enabled to develop normally; and 
finally, assistance should be given on a scale 
that will encourage self-respect and independence. 


CoMMUNITY PROBLEMS IN RELOCATION 


HIS TOPIC was discussed at the Salt Lake 

City meeting, and provided an opportunity 
for public welfare workers to consider the prob- 
lem of the Japanese and Japanese-American 
groups in realistic terms. It was pointed out that 
the individuals being relocated are predominantly 
Americans of Japanese ancestry. Real acceptance 
of this fact would do much to dispel the un- 
thinking fears of many individuals. 

The program of the War Relocation Authority 
was described for the group, with the point being 
made that the relocation centers should be 
looked upon merely as temporary facilities for 
the care of individuals until plans can be worked 
out for their relocation in communities. It was 
emphasized that real community understanding 
and acceptance of the Japanese and Japanese- 
Americans as neighbors and co-workers is of the 
utmost importance if we are to avoid really 
tragic postwar problems. Probably the most im- 
portant single factor is the need for clear and 
unemotional thinking. 

It was recognized that in many states real 
problems of assimilation have been faced. Un- 
thinking community rejection has led to the con- 
centration of individuals in the poorest housing 
and in more or less segregated neighborhoods. 
Public welfare officials and workers have a par- 
ticular responsibility to foster true community 
understanding. 

Another practical difficulty which has been 
faced in some states is the uncertainty of appli- 
cation of settlement law provisions to these indi- 
viduals. Several attorneys-general have ruled 
that where individuals are relocated against their 
will they are not eligible to establish settlement. 
Public welfare officials and workers in discussing 
this problem in their communities will need to 
be guided by the basic philosophy of public wel- 
fare, which is to provide assistance for people 
in need. Any interpretations which would tend 
to make this impossible would, of course, be 
inconsistent with the basic goals of public wel- 
fare programs. 

At the close of the session the point was made 
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that as people in the communities come to know 
the Japanese and Japanese-Americans as indi- 
viduals, the emotional problems tend to dis- 
appear. They are seen as people with a variety 
of personalities, abilities, skills, and social points 
of view—not unlike any cross section of the 
population. In this fact we can see the impor- 
tance of doing everything possible to return the 
Japanese and Japanese-Americans to normal 
community life where they become individuals 
working according to their abilities and not a 
group to be thought of primarily as different and 
removed from the normal course of American 


life. 


DEMOBILIZATION 


T THE conclusion of the Chicago meeting, 
A Dr. Charles E. Merriam, Vice Chairman of 
the National Resources Planning Board, and Dr. 
Floyd W. Reeves, Chairman of the Conference 
on Postwar Readjustment of Civilian and Mili- 
tary Personnel, discussed the problems which 
will be involved in the demobilization period. 

Dr. Merriam summarized the recommenda- 
tions contained in the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board report with respect to military de- 
mobilization. In the main these included 
provision for three months furlough with regular 
base pay not to exceed $100 a month and family 
allowances, unemployment insurance for 26 
weeks after the furlough referred to above, spe- 
cial aid and counsel in readjustment and rehabil- 
itation, special provision for tuition and allow- 
ances for general education or special training, 
accrual of rights in the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance program, and opportunity for agricul- 
tural employment and settlement for those serv- 
icemen who are qualified. In discussing the cost 
of demobilization plans he said, “They are part 
of the cost of war and the nation cannot dis- 
regard this phase of the war program any more 
than it can disregard another phase. It must be 
presumed that when Uncle Sam took 10 or 12 
million men out of their homes and put them in 
a job at risk to life and limb, he intended to re- 
place them in their homes and regular jobs when 
the special job was done.” 

Dr. Reeves discussed the probable extent of 
dislocation and the steps that would be neces- 
sary to meet it. Even though a great number 
withdraw from the labor market after the war, 
he estimated that 15 to 20 million individuals 
must be readjusted in a relatively brief period of 
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time. He continued, “During the period of re- 
adjustment following demobilization there may 
be as many as 8 to 9 million unemployed while 
industry is in the process of re-converting from 
war to peacetime production. For this reason it 
is imperative that adequate provision be made 
for unemployment compensation and for an edu- 
cational and training program for those de- 
mobilized. This will serve two purposes: (1) it 
will enable those whose education was inter- 
rupted by the war to resume their schooling, and 
(2) if adequate provisions are made in the way 
of allowances for maintenance for those who 
wish to continue their education it might be the 
means of taking two or three million off the 
labor market.” 


SociaL SecuriIry RECOMMENDATIONS 
AFFECTING PuBLIC WELFARE 


T THE conclusion of the Oklahoma City meet- 
A ing, Miss Jane M. Hoey, director, Bureau 
of Public Assistance, Social Security Board, 
spoke on this subject. She emphasized that any 
plans for revision of public welfare programs 
must be considered in the light of the economic 
and social problems created or intensified by 
the war. She then proceeded to discuss the 
various changes recommended by the Social Se- 
curity Board. She referred first to the recom- 
mended expansion of social insurances through 
coverage of more workers as well as more haz- 
ards. She also highlighted the desirability of a 
national system of unemployment compensation 
in the place of the separate state systems now 
in operation. 

In the public assistance field, the Board has 
recommended federal financial participation in 
general assistance, the reduction of permissible 
maximum residence requirements for eligibility, 
variable federal grants to the states which would 
permit the payment of a higher share of federal 
aid to low-income states, a system of federal 
grants to states for medical care of recipients 


of public assistance, and higher standards of aid 
to dependent children. The acceptance of these 
recommendations would make it possible for 
public welfare agencies to focus more attention 
on the service and preventive aspects of public 
assistance. 

In conclusion, Miss Hoey set a number of 
goals toward which welfare agencies and staffs 
should direct their efforts. Public welfare pro- 
grams should be strengthened through more ade- 
quate appropriations both for assistance and 
administration, by staff development programs, 
and by the constant improvement of the qualifi- 
cations of workers. She also urged the coordi- 
nation of all types of public assistance through 
the development of a unified public assistance 
program instead of further development of the 
categorical approach. There should be more 
acceptance of the concept that public assistance 
and other social services are the rights of people 
who need them. There should be further em- 
phasis on vocational and physical rehabilitation, 
on service programs, and on the continuing de- 
velopment of staff to provide such services. 


CONCLUSION 


T THE final session of the Salt Lake City 

meeting, Mr. Charles P. Taft discussed post- 

war welfare problems. As noted above, this 
paper is reproduced elsewhere in this issue. 

In concluding the Salt Lake City meeting, Mr. 
David R. Trevithick, chairman of the Utah Pub- 
lic Welfare Commission, made three simple and 
telling points which he said were outstanding in 
his own mind as a result of the conference dis- 
cussions: 

People in public welfare must make themselves 
intelligently and effectively articulate. 

The only realistic and equitable basis for a 
public assistance program is individual need. 

Human rights transcend state rights or any 
other arbitrary distinctions which might be im- 
posed. 





CAN YOU SPARE A MARCH 1943 ISSUE OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE? 


Our inventory of the March 1943 issue is very low and we need 

. some copies for permanent binding purposes. We shall appreciate 
very much the donation of copies from individuals or agencies who 

can spare them. 














NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 





CRIMINAL CaREERs IN RETROSPECT by Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck. The Commonwealth Fund, 
New York City. 380 pages. $3.50. 

This latest book in the “Criminal Careers” 
studies of Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck is an 
interesting review of individual cases in an 
attempt to determine why some criminals re- 
formed and others continued their former ways. 
A particularly interesting feature of the book is 
the authors’ development of tables for predicting 
the behavior of young criminals. 


Tue W.P.A. anp FEepERAL Revier Po.icy by 
Donald S. Howard, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York City. 879 pages. $4.00. 

Here is a book which every person in the field 
of public welfare administration could well 
afford to read. It contains an exhaustive and 
authoritative analysis of W.P.A. operations and 
includes as well a discussion of the various ques- 
tions which have confronted W.P.A. officials 
throughout the life of the program. In the final 
section, the author discusses the broader issues 
of federal relief policy. This is one of those rare 
books that combine a tremendous amount of de- 
tail with a really interesting writing style. 


Tue Epucation oF Nurses by Isabel Mait- 
land Stewart, R.N., A.M. Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 399 
pages. $3.50. 

Some individuals in the public welfare field 
will be interested in this book for the subject 
matter itself, since there are many nurses in 
public welfare agencies. Social workers and ad- 
ministrators, however, will be particularly inter- 
ested in the account of the various tests and 
appraisals of educational institutions and meth- 
ods in this allied professional field. The section 
on the development of needed educational lead- 
ership is particularly pertinent. 


Pusitic Socrat Services In Louisiana by 
Donald V. Wilson. Louisiana Conference of So- 
cial Welfare (c/o Mrs. Barbara Thies, Box 743, 
Monroe, Louisiana). 133 pages. $.75. 

This publication is, of course, primarily of in- 
terest to people in Louisiana. It attempts to set 
forth how the various public social services came 


into being, how they operate at present, and the 
direction in which they should grow and ex- 
pand. Individuals in other states will, however, 
find this pamphlet very useful in suggesting steps 
that might be taken to develop similar bases for 
social planning in their own states and com- 
munities. The author has succeeded in setting 
forth the material in both an authoritative and 
a stimulating style. 


THe UnempLoyep by Eli Ginzberg. Harper 
and Bros., New York City. 418 pages. $4.00. 

Dr. Ginzberg presents in this book a discus- 
sion of the effects of unemployment and relief in 
terms of their human consequences. The first 
section deals with interpretation of these factors 
while the second sets forth twelve detailed case 
studies. The material has been drawn chiefly 
from among home relief and W.P.A. cases in 
New York City. It will, however, be helpful to 
all public officials and welfare workers in its 
dramatization of the results of unemployment. 


Group ExrerIENcE THE Democratic Way by 
Bernice Baxter and Rosalind Cassiday. Harper 
and Bros., New York City. 218 pages. $2.50. 

As public welfare officials and workers become 
more and more concerned with the problems of 
youth and with the provision of positive pro- 
grams designed not to treat but to prevent de- 
linquency, they will find in books of this sort 
some valuable material to serve in building 
group leadership. The authors set forth in this 
volume specific analyses that indicate how and 
why group leaders emerge. 


L.B. 295 Gives THE GREEN Licut To LocaL 
HeattH DepartTMENTs. University of Nebraska 
Agricultural College Extension Service, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 24 pages. 

The 1943 session of the Nebraska legislature 
passed legislative bill 295 which permits the 
establishment of county or district health depart- 
ments. The Extension Service of the University 
of Nebraska Agricultural College has prepared 
Extension Circular 1024 in the shape of pertinent 
questions and answers. A limited number of 
copies are available for distribution through the 


APWA office. 
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NOTICES OF CURRENT INTERESTS 





Wittiam Hopson MemoriaL Funp 
LL His friends and acquaintances will recall 
with sorrow the tragic death of William 
Hodson last January 15. He lost his life 
in an airplane crash in South America while on 
his way to help organize relief work for his 
country in North Africa. 

To perpetuate his name and to help carry on 
his work, a group of friends have established a 
William Hodson Memorial Fund at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, his alma mater. The fund 
will be used (1) to provide an annual lecture- 
ship by some distinguished leader in social work 
or welfare administration, and (2) one or more 
fellowships for students in the field. It is hoped 
that the lectures will be published for wide dis- 
tribution. 

Substantial initial contributions have already 
been received. The University Regents have es- 
tablished the fund, and the Graduate School of 
Social Work stands ready to administer the 
program. All depends now on the final size of 
the sum that is raised. The sponsors have set a 
goal of $25,000. To pass it, as we hope to do, 
there will be need of many contributions, small 
and large, even some of over $1,000, but every 
gift will count. On January 15 next, we expect 
to publish the amount raised and the program 
for its use. 

Does not this suggest a way to make a Christ- 
mas or New Year’s gift to honor a great friend 
and to promote the cause of social welfare work? 
A gift to this fund is one that will go on giving 
through the years. Checks should be made pay- 
able to the University of Minnesota, be desig- 
nated for the William Hodson Memorial Fund, 
and be mailed to The Bursar, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Further information may be obtained from 
William Anderson, Professor and Chairman, De- 
partment of Political Science, University of 
Minnesota. 

Sponsors 
Edith Abbott, 

Professor, Social Service Administration, 

University of Chicago 
Edward Dyer Anderson, M.D., 

Lt. Commander, U. S. Navy 


William Anderson, 
Chairman, Department of Political Science, 
University of Minnesota 
Leo Arnstein, 
Commissioner, Department of Welfare, 
City of New York 
Earle H. Balch, 
Vice-President, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York 
Paul L. Benjamin, 
Executive Director, 
Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 
Professor, Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago 
Frank J. Bruno, 
Chairman, Department of Social Work, 
Washington University, St. Louis 
Charles C. Burlingham, 
Former President, New York Welfare Council, 
Burlingham, Veeder, Clark & Hupper, New 
York 
Homer Folks, 
Secretary, 
State Charities Aid Association, New York 
Guy Stanton Ford, 
Former President, University of Minnesota, 
Executive Secretary, American Historical As- 
sociation 
Gladys Harrison, 
Associate General Counsel, 
Federal Security Agency 
Jane M. Hoey, 
Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Social Security Board 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, 
Mayor, 
City of New York 
George H. H. Lamb, 
Editor, Pitman Publishing Company, 
President, Minnesota Alumni in New York 
Robert P. Lane, : 
Executive Director, 
Welfare Council of New York City 
Herbert H. Lehman, 
Former Governor, State of New York, 
Director, Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations, Department of State 
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Addison Lewis, 
Addison Lewis and Associates, 
Minneapolis 
Philip L. Ray, 
President, First Trust Company, 
St. Paul 
Harold W. Sweatt, 
President, Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator 
Company, Minneapolis 
Louis Towley, 
Division of Welfare, 
State of Minnesota 
Sigurd Ueland, 
General Counsel, Ninth Federal Reserve Bank, 
Minneapolis 
E. F. Waite, 
Former Judge, Juvenile Court, 
Hennepin County, Minneapolis 
Marguerite M. Wells, 
President, 
National League of Women Voters 
Edgar F. Zelle, 
President, Jefferson Transportation Company, 
Associate Director, Division of Local Trans- 
portation, Office of Defense Transportation 


MepicaL MANUALS 


EVERAL MEDICAL manuals from local depart- 
G ments of public welfare in New York State 

have recently come to our attention. Most 
recently we have received them from the Fulton 
County Department of Public Welfare and the 
Schenectady County Department of Public Wel- 
fare. Both of these manuals represent concise, 
clear-cut statements of policies and procedures 
for all types of medical service. Fee schedules 
are included and the various forms are repro- 
duced at the end of the manual. Other local 
administrators may wish to write these agencies 
for copies to assist them in developing similar 
publications. 


New Councit MEMBERS 


EMBERSHIP IN the National Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators is open to 
local directors of public welfare who are mem- 
bers of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion. Application for enrollment should be sub- 
mitted to the headquarters office for action by 
the Membership Committee of the Council. 
Since the November issue of Pustic WELFARE, 
the following administrators have been enrolled 
as Council members: 


Mrs. Myrtle M. Champ, Gillette, Wyoming 
Mr. Harry V. Childerston, Boulder, Colorado 
Mr. T. P. Christiansen, Mora, Minnesota 

Mr. Carroll M. Hall, Jamestown, New York 
Mr. H. Delmar Layton, Tucson, Arizona 

Miss Jane McEvilly, East St. Louis, Illinois 
Mr. Gordon Manser, Portland, Oregon 

Mr. Thomas Pangburn, Lonsdale, Rhode Island 
Mrs. Eunice Sharp, Hannibal, Missouri 

Mrs. Anne Twiss, Fort Worth, Texas 

Mrs. Mildred D. Watson, Lawrence, Kansas 
Mr. Arthur J. Will, Los Angeles, California 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 


The following page references pertain to THe Pusiic 
Wetrare Directrory—1943, available from the American 
Public Welfare Association at $1.50 per copy. 
Colorado 


Miss Mary N. Stephenson has been appointed Direc- 
tor of the Division of Public Assistance of the State 
Department of Public Welfare, succeeding C. W. Jack- 
son (p. 48). 

Minnesota 

Earl Berg has been appointed Acting Director of the 
Division of Social Welfare, succeeding Bernhard Le- 
Vander, on leave with the U.S.N.R. (p. 111). 

New York 

Dr. Frederick MacCurdy has been appointed Commis- 
sioner of Mental Hygiene, succeeding Dr. William J. 
Tiffany (p. 141). 

Carroll M. Hall has been appointed Commissioner of 
Public Welfare in Jamestown, succeeding Walter S. 
Christopherson (p. 142). 

Ohio 

Robert Pilgrim has been appointed Director of the 
Stark County Relief Administration, succeeding Edward 
E. Mosser (p. 156). 

Oregon 

Gordon Manser has been appointed Acting Admin- 
istrator of the Multnomah County Public Welfare Com- 
mission, succeeding Miss Grace Guilford (p. 168). 
Rhode Island 

Dr. John H. Finn has been appointed Director of 
Public Welfare in Newport, succeeding John J. Dannin 
(p. 176). 

Omer Decelles has been appointed Director of the 
Woonsocket Department of Public Welfare, succeeding 
Adelard Riendeau (p. 176). 

Texas 

Three new Area Supervisors of the State Department 
of Public Welfare have been appointed: Steve Simon 
at Laredo, succeeding F. W. Calvert (p. 188); Jack 
Keith at Waco, succeeding James A. Lands (p. 189); 
and Mrs. Abbie T. Willis at Wichita Falls, succeeding 
Joe B. Owen (p. 189). 

Wisconsin 

A. W. Bayley has been appointed Director of the 
State Department of Public Welfare, succeeding Frank 
Klode (p. 206). 














RECENT APWA PUBLICATIONS 


Have You Seen. ... 


® The Public Welfare Directory —1943, 245 pp. The standard reference 
volume of federal, state, local, territorial, and Canadian public welfare 


officials and agencies. $1.50 per copy. 
©@ Standard Classification of Public Assistance Costs. 


By the APWA 


Committee on Public Welfare Accounting and the Interbureau Committee 
of the Social Security Board. December 1942. 54 pp. Social workers as 
well as administrators and accountants will be interested in this volume for 
the promise it gives of more intelligible program reports. $1.25 per copy. 


Reprints Available 


@ War Services in Public Welfare 
Agencies. Report of the APWA Commit- 
tee on War Services, reprinted from the 
February 1943 issue of Pustic WELFARE. 
Designed particularly for staff training. 
10 cents per single copy; $5.00 for 100 
copies; $8.00 for 200 copies. 

@ The Basis for Adequate Standards 
of Assistance by Blanche F. Dimond and 


Budgetary Principles and Problems in 
Mutual Assistance Programs by Sue E. 


Sadow. Reprinted in one cover from the 
June, July, and August 1943 issues of 
Pusiic WELFARE. 50 cents per copy. 

@ Child Care Centers by John O. Louis. 
Reprinted from the May 1943 issue of 
Pusiic WELFARE. 10 cents per copy. 

@ The Personnel Situation in Public 
Welfare Agencies, a report of the APWA 
Committee on Personnel. Reprinted from 
the July 1943 issue of Pustic WELFaRE. 
15 cents per copy. 





© Quantity Discounts. Unless special quantity rates are specified, dis- 
counts of 10 per cent may be taken on orders for 10 to 25 copies of a single 
publication, and discounts of 20 per cent on orders for 25 copies or more. 


® How to Order. 


Orders for publications should be addressed to the 


American Public Welfare Association, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. To avoid billing expense on small orders, we ask that payment 
accompany orders totaling less than $1.00, unless agency purchasing require- 


ments make this impossible. 





A Nore on Orpertnc REpRINTs 


The articles presented in Pustic WELFARE are not routinely reprinted. If readers are inter- 
ested in purchasing quantities of reprints, arrangements may be made within one month after 
publication date. Quotations on quantity orders for any particular article will be furnished on 


request. 
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